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mechanical processes," for which there was a steady demand from museums 
and collectors in Europe long after the edition was exhausted. 

His most important work, " Etching," a sumptuous volume with thirty 
plates by old and modern etchers, and numerous reproductions, was pub- 
lished in New York in 1885, before his appointment at the Museum. 

In 1893 he delivered a course of nine lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, subsequently repeated in Washington, on " Old and Modern 
Methods of Engraving." At other times he lectured before the Art Club, 
the Society of Arts, and on various occasions to private classes. 

In 1892 Harvard conferred the honorary degree of A. M. He was 
elected Resident Fellow of the Academy May 10, 1893. 

The recent transfer to Harvard of the collections deposited with the 
Museum, and the sudden acquisition by purchase and bequest of great 
numbers of prints a year or two before his death, was a source of anxiety 
to him in his feeble health. The end came suddenly, unexpectedly, but 
painlessly, following within a year that of his wife. For his reputation 
one can but regret that his untimely death prevented the completion of a 
" History of the Art of Color-printing," for which he had accumulated a 
large amount of material, — a difficult task, for which no one was so well 
fitted as he to sift the facts and refute prevalent errors. 

The large and valuable library which he had accumulated he gave, 
with many prints, to the Museum of Fine Arts. A list of his publica- 
tions is given in the twenty-fifth annual report of that Museum. 

Chas. G. Loeing. 



JOHN ELBRIDGE HUDSON. 

The duty has been assigned to me of communicating to the Academy 
some account of our late associate, John Elbridge Hudson, who was 
elected a Fellow on June 15, 1892, and was a member of the Council 
from May 8, 1896, to May 10, 1899. 

It is a grateful duty, for I had known Mr. Hudson long and well, and 
had for him a very great regard. He was a student at Harvard College 
when I first saw him, — a shy, studious, thoughtful boy, at the head of 
his class. A few years later he walked into the office of the law firm 
with which I was connected and asked to be received as a student. From 
that time to the moment of his death — for half of my life and more 
than half of his — I saw much of him. With few men could he have 
talked more confidentially of what most concerned him than he did with 
me, and certainly with few men did I hold a more intimate friendship. 
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At the time of his death, — on the first day of October last, suddenly, at 
the railroad station in Beverly, five minutes before he was to take his 
train for his daily tasks in Boston, — he was a little over sixty-one years 
of age, having been born in Lynn August 3, 1839. He was a man of a 
very handsome and impressive presence, tall, large, with a massive head, 
and an expression in his face of quiet dignity, strength, and composure 
which truly reported the quality of the inward man, and attracted a re- 
spect and confidence that were never disappointed. 

Hudson's ancestry runs back to the very early days of the Massachu- 
setts Colony. At his own birthplace of Lynn, the earliest immigrant of 
his family had settled, — Thomas Hudson, — about 1 630. It is said 
that the first iron works in the country were established on his land, at 
the head of navigation, below the ford, on the Saugus River. Nine years 
ago Our associate presented to his native city an iron kettle, the first 
casting made at these works, just two hundred and fifty years before. 

His father was John Hudson, of Lynn, and his mother Elizabeth Chase 
Hall Hilliard, of Cornish, New Hampshire. Through her Mr. Hudson 
was descended from two clergymen, her great-grandfather and her grand- 
father, — one the Rev. Dr. David Hall, a graduate of Harvard in 1724, 
and for sixty years minister of the First Church in Sutton, Massachusetts, 
and the other the Rev. Samuel Hilliard, "a pioneer in Universalism, and 
a soldier of the Revolution, serving at Bunker Hill and Bennington." * 
Mr. Hudson himself was brought up as a Unitarian, and although not a 
regular attendant upon any church, was a member of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston. 

Educated at the public schools of Lynn, Hudson provided himself with 
whatever other special fitting for college was needed. He entered Har- 
vard in 1858, being a little older than the average of his class; took 
distinguished rank as a scholar and graduated in 1862 at the head of his 
class ; became at once a tutor in Harvard College, where for three years 
he taught Greek, Latin, and Ancient History ; and for two years of the 
same period was a member of the Harvard Law School, where he gradu- 
ated in 1865. 

His work as a tutor gave great, satisfaction, and he would have been 
welcomed as a permanent member of the teaching force at the College. 
But, with a sound instinct as to the character and reach of his own powers, 
he chose the world of affairs. As a scholar and a teacher he would, un- , 

* Memoir by George V. Leverett ; The New-England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, LV. 136. 
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doubtedly, have been distinguished, but he had a very great and unusual 
capacity for business, for shaping large affairs and for influencing men, a 
faculty that would have largely missed its opportunity in the quiet life of 
a college officer. 

He entered the office of Messrs. Chandler, Shattuck and Thayer, as 
a student, in Boston, in 1865 or 1866. Admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 
October, 1866, he soon became managing clerk in the office of the firm just 
mentioned on terms which indicated a high appreciation of his ability ; 
and in February, 1870, on the retirement from the firm of Mr. George 
0. Shattuck, he became its junior member. Here he continued, during 
some changes in the firm, until its dissolution in 1878. In the interval 
between this and the year 1880, when that connection with the telephone 
business began which was to last for the remaining twenty years of his 
life, he practised law alone, and added some editorial work upon the tenth 
volume of the United States Digest. That was a task which it was quite 
possible to carry through in a seemingly respectable and yet entirely 
perfunctory fashion. But Mr. Hudson took it up as he took up every- 
thing, and planned a volume of distinguished merit. Oa entering the 
service of the telephone company he had to leave the completion of the 
book to another ; but he had begun by making a new analysis and classi- 
fication of the titles of the law employed in the Digest, — one which was 
so much valued that it forms to-day the model of a recent great under- 
taking by a Western publishing house, known as the Century Digest, now 
in general use among lawyers. 

Mr. Hudson was thus an active member of the bar for fourteen years. 
His preference was for office work ; very seldom could he be induced to 
try a case, or to argue a point of law before a court. During the nine 
years that we were connected with the same firm, before I went to the 
Law School, in 1 874, 1 can speak of his work from an intimate knowledge 
of it. He had the oversight of our accounts, and took charge of a great 
part of the office work, such as the drawing of contracts and wills, and 
the preparation of pleadings and court papers. In all this, his work was 
admirably well done. The character of it, at a little later period, attracted 
the attention of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who sent for 
him and expressed a wish that he would take the place of Clerk of that 
court. I recall also the great satisfaction expressed by a client, a very 
, able business man in the China trade, who had had occasion to consult 
him about some tangled affairs. "I have not seen," he said, "such a 
head for complicated accounts since my early experience with John 
M. Forbes." 
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As I have said, there was another department of work in which it was 
practically impossible to interest Hudson, that is to say, work in court. 
You could hardly drive him to take hold of that. He took no pleasure 
in it and showed little capacity for it. He was always a shy person, little 
inclined to put himself forward, and absolutely unwilling to appear in 
public, if he could avoid it ; and for that reason the breadth and versa- 
tility of his extraordinary powers were sometimes overlooked. Indeed 
many of those who knew him well and best appreciated his remarkable 
qualities were surprised at the developments of later years. 

Early in 1880, Colonel William H. Forbes, the President of what was 
soon to become the American Bell Telephone Company, who had known 
Mr. Hudson in college and also as a lawyer, invited him to become the 
Solicitor of the Company. The invitation was accepted, and Hudson 
entered at once upon his new duties. Five years later he was asked to 
become the General Manager. To accept such a place as that was a 
serious step. So far he had not left the law, but this new proposition 
would plunge him into a career of business, and business of a very engross- 
ing sort. He came to talk it over with me ; and I had many misgivings. 
He knew, the Company knew, all his friends knew, what he could do in 
the law. But this was a new venture. What if all this tremendous, 
novel, swiftly developing business should not suit him, or should prove 
too much for him ? Was he sure that he could handle it ? 

I was greatly impressed by his answer. Oh, yes, indeed ; as to that he 
had no doubt whatever ; he could handle it well enough. As Solicitor 
he had got a good insight into the nature of it all, and he had no fears 
on that head. This confidence in his own powers of dealing with the 
men and the affairs of so great a concern, a confidence fully justified by 
the event, opened my eyes to a new side of Hudson's capacity. He took 
the office, without relinquishing the place of Solicitor, filled it to the 
entire approval of the Company, added to it the next year that of Vice- 
President, and in 1887 that of President of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, then known as The Long Distance Company, and 
two years later became President also of the main organization, the 
American Bell Telephone Company. These last two offices he held with 
great success and distinction up to the time of his death ; for the final 
steps in the absorption of the last named company in the first were not 
then, and I believe are not yet, completed. 

Of the ability which Mr. Hudson showed in guiding and shaping the 
development of this new and complex industry of the telephone, others 
vol. xxxvi. — 36 
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who were associated with him have already spoken. Mr. Francis Blake, 
one of the directors of the Telephone Company, has said that while Mr. 
Hudson was Manager and President the number of miles of telephone 
increased more thau tenfold, to over a million miles in 1899, and the 
number of exchange connections more than sixfold, reaching nearly 
seventeen hundred millions in the same year ; and he adds: " Moreover, 
during this period there was conceived and developed a system of long- 
distance service which brought more thau half the population of the United 
States within the limits of telephonic speech. These statistics," he adds, 
"emphasize the broad statement that the growth of Mr. Hudson's busi- 
ness capacity not only kept pace with, but kept in advance of the ever 
increasing needs of the companies under his control." * 

Added to great intellectual capacity, to a remarkable strength, grasp, 
and tenacity of mind, Mr. Hudson had another source of power, — his sound 
moral quality. He made no parade of his integrity, but he was thoroughly 
honest and honorable, and all who dealt with him saw it. In one of the 
Company's great law-suits an antagonist thought fit to charge it with 
indirection in a particular matter. The counsel of the Company, the late 
William G. Russell, met the charge with a statement by Mr. Hudson. 
" And I need not say to the court," he added, " that on a question of fact 
within his knowledge, the word of John E. Hudson imports absolute 
verity." To a specific reliance upon these personal qualities of the Presi- 
dent of the Telephone Company, upon his great intellectual gifts, his 
forecasting and shaping power, his sound judgment, cautious and yet 
bold in advancing to meet the great emergencies which he foresaw, upon 
his absolute integrity and his power over men, in a word, to personal 
confidence in him, may be traced the investment of millions of dollars in 
that great corporation. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hudson sacrificed his life to the enormous and ever- 
growing requirements of the office which he held. It was his habit to 
rest by going abroad for a month or two in the summer, and to pass the 
remainder of that season at the seashore within easy reach of his office. 
It is said, and probably with truth, that he lacked somewhat in one of 
the qualities of a great administrator, namely, in the power to turn over 
work to subordinates. He could not bear to see work imperfectly done, 
when he himself could do it so thoroughly well. His friends had lon<? 
urged him to withdraw from these heavy cares, and a few years ago he had 



* Memoir by Francis Blake; Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
October 24, 1900. 
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well-nigh done it. But he was persuaded to remain, arranging at that 
time to withdraw in the year 1900. Doubtless, like all strong men, he 
enjoyed the exercise of his strength. Moreover, the development of the 
business and increasing complications seemed to demand his personal 
attention just a little longer, — and so the end came as it did. He 
seemed, for the most part, to bear it all easily enough, but the strain was 
immense, incessant, increasing ; and before he knew, it was too late. 

A word or two more should be said as to Mr. Hudson's mental habits, 
and his methods of working; and a word or two also as to the personal 
qualities that made him much beloved. 

At home Mr Hudson used to have by the side of his plate, as he sat 
at table, a pencil and paper, for he knew the worth of a memorandum 
taken at the moment. In his business he was in the habit of causing to 
be taken and preserved such memoranda of all that took place at each 
stage of any particular affair. This full record, perfectly arranged and 
indexed, was of the utmost service to him in handling his great business. 
He had only to turn to his books to find a record of everything. Often, 
indeed, he had no need to turn to his books, unless to convince his inter- 
locutor ; for he had an extraordinary capacity of remembering facts, of 
visualizing them, and holding them all mapped and co-ordinated in his 
mind. 

In his private studies he was apt to begin by preparing a chart of the 
subject, with names and dates and the order and place of leading facts 
and events, all set forth with extraordinary neatness, open to inspection, 
and speaking volumes to a glance of the eye. These things, thus quickly 
visible, passed over into his mind and stood there fixed permanently in a 
rational order. It was so with places. London and Paris and all their 
streets he saw. He had explored the maps so that he hardly needed them 
longer. His mind held the maps. 

This faculty gave an extraordinary interest to his conversation. Last 
summer I passed several days with him at his house, and he, later, a week 
with me at mine. He had been reading Plutarch, and everything about 
him that he could lay hands on. He was trying to place him and his 
thought in their true relation to the men and the ideas of the time just 
past and just to come. He had been reading also of Alexander, and 
reading with equal ease in the Greek and Latin authors as in those in 
our own tongue. It was a pleasure of the highest sort to listen to his 
talk. The precision and extent of his knowledge, the way in which it 
lay in his mind, co-ordinated with whatever related things threw light 
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upon it, these and the breadth and illuminating good sense of his own 
reflections were equally instructive and delightful. Alexander and Plu- 
tarch stood out before you in their true place in history, and in their true 
relations to the men, the dates, and the events of their time. 

No one could see Hudson without guessing at the strength and force 
of his character ; and no one who knew him well could fail to see that 
under his gentle demeanor there lay qualities of energy and passion that 
were not to be trifled with when once they were aroused. But he was 
an affectionate and charming friend, and one that women and little chil- 
dren and those who were dependent upon him loved. 

Mr. Hudson married in 1871 Miss Eunice Wells Healey, of Hamp- 
ton Falls, New Hampshire, who survives him, to bear a most heavy 
loss. He left no children. One sister also survives him, the wife of 
Samuel J. Hollis of Lynn. 

He went little into society and but little to the larger clubs.* He was 
happiest at home, and there he gave himself up to the refined and simple 
pleasures in which he always had his chief enjoyment. He had a large 
library, of great range and variety, to which he was forever adding. 
Most of all he seemed to like, at the end of the day, to sit down among 
his books and explore his old friends the Greek and Roman classics, — 
reading them, as he did, with entire ease in the original. "When it came 
to the matter of his real tastes and likings, as his associate Mr. Leverett 
has happily said, " He was, above all, a scholar, fond of his home." 

James B. Thayer. 



* Mr. Hudson was a member of many societies and clubs. In the Memoir for 
the Historic Genealogical Society, already quoted, Mr. Leverett says : " Mr. 
Hudson was at the time of his death a vice-president of this Society. He was also 
a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member of the Corpo- 
ration of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, American Geographical 
Society, National Geographic Society, the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Virginia Historical Society, the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, the Bostonian Society, 
Selden Society, Hakluyt Society, Lynn Historical Society, the Bar Association of 
the City of Boston, and also of the Algonquin, Boston Art, Exchange, National 
Arts, St. Botolph, Union, University, and other social clubs." It may be added 
that he took much pleasure in one or two social clubs made up of college friends 
or contemporaries. 



